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practice anli prospect 

Edited by J. J. Schlicher 



It is the purpose of this department, by short articles and otherwise, to reflect the 
conditions, practice, and aims of classical teaching, and to make the readers of the 
Journal acquainted with such new undertakings and developments along these lines as 
seem to be of interest and value to them. Communications should be addressed to 
J. J. Schlicher, 1811 North Eighth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 



THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS AND ITS SERVICE TO 
CLASSICAL TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 

A graduate of an efficient school in Boston once said to me: "I took the 
greatest interest in my Greek, but no one ever told me that I could see in the 
museum the things the Greeks actually made — the marbles and vases that 
would have illustrated Homer." It is one aim of the Museum of Fine Arts to co- 
operate with the schools in meeting the need that such a confession expresses; 
to establish a vital relation between the study of ancient languages and the 
visible monuments of ancient civilization. It is hoped not only that the reading 
of Homer and Virgil may gain in concrete interest and color through this rela- 
tion, but also that incidentally, from contact with intrinsically good examples 
of Greek workmanship in marble, bronze, or terra-cotta, the student may 
learn to notice the qualities that distinguish the plastic and graphic arts of 
Greece and Rome as well as their literature. Hence, the Museiun makes its 
classical collection accessible and helpful to teachers by an attractive and 
intelligible arrangement of objects, by publication of catalogues, handbooks, 
and bulletins, and finally, by oral instruction and interpretation, either in the 
galleries or in the classrooms. 

The possibilities of success in this effort have been indefinitely increased 
by the removal of the collections to the new Museum on Huntington Avenue, 
near the Fenway. The east wing of the building has been appropriated to 
the exhibitions and the offices of the classical department. In accordance 
with the general principle of arrangement, the most significant and beautifvd 
objects are grouped historically on the main (second) floor, while the rooms 
immediately below are given to a secondary and more compact exhibition, 
arranged according to technique and material. 

The first room of the historical series contains objects ranging in date from 
the era of early Cretan civilization to the end of the sixth century B.C. At 
first sight the visitor will wonder, it may be, why so few things are shown. 
But it will appear that each one has its special significance in the series, and 
that altogether they cast light from many angles on the life of ancient Greece. 
The student of history will note some of the early pottery as evidence of the 
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commercial importance of Corinth and the Ionian cities in the age of coloniza- 
tion; its decorative motives will suggest the contact of the Greeks with the more 
ancient civilized peoples of the East, with Egj^pt and Ass5rria. If he is reading 
Homer, he will be entertained by an early picture of Circe and her victims; 
the white-sailed ships painted on the inner rim of a mixing-bowl wiU recall the 
Homeric ships and the "wine-dark deep" they sailed. The imposing funeral 
amphoras from Boeotia, an elaborately decorated sarcophagus from Clazomenae 
in Asia Minor, and a finely carved stele from the Troad illustrate the various 
ways in which Greeks of early times commemorated their dead. Their private 
life is reflected in one way or another by almost all the small objects: by the 
forms of vases and implements of bronze; by the pictures on vases, illustrating 
customs and dress, or even showing the interior of a smithy or a shoemaker's 
shop; by a series of little terra-cotta groups, which, though hastily modeled, 
yet reproduce much characteristic detail in everyday scenes — a weary little 
wood-cutter resting beside his bundle of fagots; women making bread and 
cooking; a careful barber cutting a man's hair. An interest in Greek religion 
and mythology wiU lead the student to the remarkable votive statuettes in 
bronze which show in what form the Greeks of the sixth century b.c. imagined 
Aphrodite and Artemis and Hermes. 

The Fifth Century Room exhibits the achievement of Greek art in the 
period when, if one age is to be rated higher than another, the national genius 
of Hellas reached its culmination. Historically, the beautifully decorated 
vases in this room prove the artistic and industrial supremacy of Athens. 
The athletic figures so often painted on them are an expression of that enthu- 
siasm for efiicient training of bodily powers which marked the period of the 
Persian wars. Superb examples of Greek gold jewelry show the luxury of 
personal adornment that could be commanded by the rich. There are the 
exquisitely carved stones with which the Greeks and their Italian imitators, 
the Etruscans, sealed their letters; there is an inscribed bronze key which 
unlocked the temple of Artemis at a remote Arcadian shrine; there is a taU 
ceremonial vase on which an Athenian wedding procession is depicted. The 
most important object in the room is a marble relief, in shape and style the 
counterpart of the famous "Ludovisi throne" in Rome. It is the only repre- 
sentation in Greek sculpture of that psychostasia, or weighing of souls, which 
is described in Greek poetry and shown on some objects of the minor arts. 

The next two rooms are devoted exclusively to classical marbles, chiefly 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. The head of Aphrodite, the veiled head 
of a goddess from Chios, and the Hellenistic portrait of Homer are among the 
most valued possessions of the Museum. 

The historical sequence is resumed by the Fourth Century Room. The 
costume and the manner of Greek ladies are attractively illustrated by the 
Tanagra figurines which have the most prominent place in this room. The 
collection of little Erotes, colored shields, and gold jewels found in a single 
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tomb in Greece teach the solicitude with which the ancients placed about the 
dead reminders of their pleasant Ufe on earth, even in its gayest aspects. 

In the next room are grouped objects of the late Greek and Roman periods. 
By far the most significant is a portrait in terra-cotta of an unknown Roman. 
Its realistic detail suggests the use of a life mask; but the artist has gone deeper 
than physical fact, and has dehneated with astonishing force and vividness a 
characteristic personality of the Repubhc. The cameo gems shown in the same 
room recall the sumptuous appointments of the Empire. In the gallery of the 
adjoining court the Roman series is continued by a mmiber of sculptures, 
including two excellent portraits of Augustus. 

On the ground floor the room usually visited first is the classical court, 
where teachers and pupils will be especially attracted by a case of ancient imple- 
ments and armor — ^genuine and interesting examples of the Greek helmet and 
greave and strigil. Two rooms opening from the court are devoted to the large 
collection of Greek vases, which affords endless illustrative material in mythol- 
ogy and in the private Ufe and customs of the Greeks. A third room contains 
a collection of terra-cotta statuettes and rehefs. On this floor also is the office 
of the curator, who may be consulted on questions not sufficiently answered 
by the arrangement and the labeling of objects in the galleries. 

A selection of plaster casts from ancient sculptures in European museums 
is also arranged on the ground floor of the Museum, beginning in the large, 
well-Ughted court at the right of the main entrance, where reproductions of 
the great pediment groups from the Parthenon, from Ol5rmpia, and from 
Aegina can be effectively shown, and continued through two smaller rooms. 

It will be observed throughout the collection that although it is full of 
archaeological and historical interest, hardly any object is chosen for such 
interest alone; almost all are, in their kinds, rare examples of the Greek vitaUty 
of imagination and the Greek technical skill. Any visitor who is interested 
in the history of Greek art wiU not only discern the individual qualities of these 
things; he will be able to perceive, more readily than in most museums, how 
the same spirit and the same motives controlled the various degrees and kinds 
of artistic endeavor in one period, whether its expression took the form of 
sculptured frieze or painted vase. 

Appropriate installation of the collections, however, although the first 
and most important duty of the Museum in relation to the pubUc, is only one 
of the means employed to attract the attention of the schools. The signifi- 
cance of the collections is explained both by the written and the spoken word. 
A Handbook of the Musexun contains a selection of the most important 
objects of Greek and Roman art, intended for the layman and the elementary 
student. It is hoped that complete and scientific catalogues of the original 
objects of classical art in the Musexmi may also be published. The Bulletin 
of the Musexun, which appears once in two months, gives news of additions in 
the classical as weU as in other departments. For the benefit of teachers, the 
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Museum has further made mimeographed lists of objects specifically illus- 
trating ancient history and the classics usually read in schools. The local 
councils of teachers of ancient languages and history have themselves enter- 
tained the plan of preparing a handbook of the classical collections expressly 
for the use of pupils in the high school. Teachers have free access to the library 
of the Museum, where they may consxdt books relating to classical art and 
archaeology, and a large collection of photographs of Greek sculpture and 
architecture. 

Besides this, through its docents the Museum o£Eers competent guidance 
to teachers who wish such interpretation of the collections, either for them- 
selves or for their classes. The instruction thus given is adapted to the require- 
ments of the class or teacher, whether it be to see the most interesting objects 
throughout the department, or only a limited number illustrating a particular 
period or phase of ancient civilization. This innovation in the Musevim's 
service to the public has been particularly successful, and during the past 
winter many classes have visited the classical collections under the informal 
instruction of a docent. Teachers are of course also allowed and encouraged 
to guide their own pupils in the galleries, if they prefer to do so. 

A particularly valuable and interesting system of utilizing the classical 
collections of the Museum in the study of the history of Greece and Rome has 
been developed by Miss Anna Boynton Thompson of the Thayer Academy in 
South Braintree, with the co-operation of officers of the Musexmi. Miss 
Thompson has prepared a series of more than six hundred half-tone cuts illus- 
trating objects of ancient art from the prehistoric age to the era of the Roman 
Empire. These illustrations are, so far as practicable, drawn from the classical 
collection in the Musexmi. 

The ways in which these illustrations can be used are manifold. For 
instance, the group of cuts illustrating a certain period may be given to the 
student at the proper point in his studies, with the request to arrange them 
chronologically on a cardboard chart which is accompanied by a printed outline 
of the poUtical and the hterary history of the epoch. The work of arranging 
the small pictures will enforce the idea of relationship between objects of the 
same date. The completed chart is kept before him by each student, both 
when he studies the period by himself and when it is discussed in class. 
Furthermore, he is instructed to visualize several of the objects daily, upon 
which the teacher makes comment. By means of this visuahzation and com- 
ment the student is able, when work on the period is ended, not only to de- 
scribe its art objects and to compare them with those of the previous epochs he 
has studied, but — ^what is far more important — to identify them in the Musexmi. 
For the daily work described culminates in the monthly visits to the Museum, 
when he studies the originals of the cuts under the guidance of the docent, and 
is asked to make a sketch from some work of art that has been examined; not, 
of course, with the idea that the sketch is of intrinsic value, but in order to 
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teach the observation of detail necessary for appreciation. Such sketches have 
been made for several years under the supervision of assistants from the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, who have generously given their services. 

The method used by the Homer class is somewhat different. As the text 
is being read, the subjects in it chosen by the Greeks for visual representation 
are noted by consultation of Engelmann's Atlas and Overbeck's GaUerie and 
Griechische Kunstmythologie. A letter to the docent each month requests per- 
mission to see whatever related originals the Museum possesses, and to hear 
his interpretation of them, in the ensuing monthly visit. The testimony of 
every class has been that this work yields one of the most interesting, instruc- 
tive, and practical results of the study of Homer. 

The historical charts described above have been pubhshed under the title 
of A Graphic Companion to Greek and Roman Studies, and with the author's 
consent, the Museum is enabled to seU these to teachers. The unmounted 
halftones can also be furnished to those who can adopt, either wholly, or with 
modification suited to the special needs of their classes, the Thayer Academy 
system of correlating textbook and classroom instruction with study of real 
documents of ancient history and real examples of classical art. 

Regular courses of study designed particularly for teachers are also con- 
ducted at the Museum by members of the staff or by other authorized lecturers, 
in association with the general plan of university extension in Boston. During 
the next winter, for example, a topical course in ancient civihzation as illustrated 
by the mommaents is to be given by the Director of the Museum, assisted by 
members of the staff. The lectures are to be supplemented by exercises in 
which the teachers who take the course wiU be asked to contribute each week 
to the investigation of some particular object of art related to the subject of 
the lectures. In this way it is expected that members of the class wiU attain 
a considerable acquaintance with the classical collection, and that they wiU 
learn methods of using it which wiU promote independent study and discovery 
both in their own interest and in that of their classes. 

Readers of Euripides will remember the eager curiosity with which the 
Athenian maidens, in Ion, view the sculptures of the Delphic temple, recogniz- 
ing in them those stories of gods and heroes they have known from childhood: 
Heracles and the Hydra, BeUerophon slaying the Chimaera, and Pallas herself, 
their own goddess, in conflict with the Giant. It may be hoped that with a 
httle guidance the student of classical hterature will bring something of the same 
enthusiasm of recognition to the Greek collection of a museum. As the chorus 
in Ion confesses that "not in sacred Athens alone" is the splendor of art and 
ritual to be seen, but at Apollo's shrine as well, so he wiU come to understand 
that the genius of Greece, which he has first encountered in the verse of Homer, 
is no less manifest in her sculptured marbles, and may be traced even in the 
humbler votive images, and on the coins and painted vases. — Sidney N. Deane . 



